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Making Fun 

By Charles Chaplin. 

MAKING fun is serious business. It calls for deep study, for 
concentrated observation. It is the business of a funny man 
to know what makes people laugh and why it makes them 
laugh. He must be a psychologist before he can become a successful 
comedian. 

The whole world loves a laugh. The important thing for 
those who deal in laughs is to find out hovvr to make the most peo- 
ple laugh. There are some sorts of laughs that cause nearly as 
many frowns as laughs. One-half of the audience remains un- 
sympathetic. That is not good funny stuff. It is the sort that 
often makes the picture exhibitor laugh on the shady side of his 
mouth by cutting his patronage in two. 

The American public loves grotesquerie. So does the French 
public and so does the British public. Up to a few years ago we 
did not know that the Chinaman had a sense of humor. Grave 
and learned gentlemen assured us that the Chinese never laughed 
but at most only grinned. 

Now I'll tell you one important reason why the Mutual Cor- 
poration pays me $670,000 a year. Looks extravagant, doesn't it? 
It isn't though. My employers had their money back sometime 
ago. They are riding on velvet cushions now. So am I, for that 
matter. 

I wasn't paid that salary because I can amuse the American 
public alone, but because the stuff that makes Americans laugh 
also makes Chinese laugh, rocking the roof in all sorts of dingy 
little theaters along the Yang Tse; hits the solemn Jap in his risible 
section, splits the visage of the Turk in Constantinople and gets 
the money that the Moujik used to spend on vodka. In short> we 



have discovered, through the media of the film, that elusive touch 
of nature that makes the whole world kin — the sort of stuff that 
makes everybody laugh. 

Did you ever notice what occurred when a policeman in uni- 
form happened to slip on a greasy street and smeared himself all 
up? If you remember correctly you know that everybody laughed. 
Why? Well, the policeman and his club, are visible authority. 
When the "cop" makes a slip it detracts from his dignity. Even 
good people have a sneaking dislike for a policeman. It's human 
nature. So everybody laughs when the man in blue takes a tumble. 

Visualize a "bloated capitalist," with Dundreary whisk,er«, 
light trousers, spats, frock coat, silk hat — all the insignia of a mil^ 
lion dollars, more or less. Even the most inoffensive of us has some 
time or other conceived the grotesque idea of pulling those million- 
aire whiskers — just a fleeting, absurd idea. 

Now when the capitalist's whiskers are pulled by an abandoned 
funny man like me, the crowd shrieks with delight. There may be 
some in the audience who will think it undignified and revolution- 
ary to pull a millionaire's whiskers, but they will be a small minor- 
ity. Ninety per cent, of the public has often wondered just what 
the capitalist would do if he had his whiskers pulled and now its 
as plain as day. 

The funny thing is striking contrast. One minute that pic- 
ture of dignity is stalking down the avenue. I reach out casually 
and hook him with the crook of my cane. He protests vio- 
lently. I pull his whiskers. He is aghast. In his wrath he be- 
comes increasingly ridiculous. His silk hat falls off. I step on 
it and the audience collapses in spasms of mirth. Perhaps the au- 
dience doesn't know why it laughs but I do. It is because in their 
wildest dreams the people in it never hoped to see a millionaire's 
whiskers pulled or his hat stepped on. That alone was worth the 
price of admission. 

Once or twice I've tried to entertain audiences in a polite, 
restrained manner — the high class subtle sort of thing, you know. 
It was not a successful effort. Not long ago I went on iii a New 
York theater to say a few words. I was in orthodox evening dress. 
That audience behaved as though it were tongue-tied: I said 
funny things, I'm sure, but the audience refused to laugh. 



I began to get uncomfortable. It was too solemn for words. 
I quit talking, made my bow, and seizing an inspiration, shuffled 
off the stage with my Chaplin shuffle. Well, the roar that broke 
loose in that house was amazing. I had to shuffle back and then 
shuffle off again. Then I had to shuffle on again and talk, and 
every word I said was a howl, simply because of that shuffle. 
There's the psychology of a laugh for you. Believe me I took 
that tip. 

By the way, I never told you how that queer walk originated. 
I used to live in the vicinity of the Old Queen's Head in Lam- 
beth. London had been my stamping ground since I was two years 
old, when they brought me to England f roni Fontainebleau, where 
I was born. My parents were English. 

At the Queen's Head was a "pub rumriiy," Biiiks, who used 
to hold horses at a cab stand there. He had a bulbous nose, a crip- 
pled rheumatic body, the most extraordihary pair of "bfeeks" I 
ever saw and swollen, distorted feet. He used to shuffle across the 
pavement to hold a cabman's horse for a penny. I copied that 
shuffle. 

For years I had that "Rummy" Binks walk in my box of 
tricks and didn't know what I had. It was the oiitbreak of en- 
thusiasm in that New York theater that put me wise. Day after 
day I cultivated the walk. It became in obsession. I caught my- 
self doing it unawares. 

Of course the walk is Chaplin so far as picture audiences are 
concerned. No matter what I may do that is amusing in the 
course of my plays I'll never be able to get away from the walk. 
Let me make a natural, free-footed entrance and people stare at 
me in stony silence. They seem scared to death that my feet have 
got well. 

The principal thing you've got to do to keep an audience 
in good humor is to make it think it is superior to you in intelli- 
gence. You've got to be the clown. I make people laugh with 
me as well as at me, but it is a patronizing sympathy. They think 
I'm an awful ass, but then I'm a funny one and that covers a multi- 
tude of sins. 



^/ Who will paint New York? Who? 



